SELECTED PROBLEMS  OF PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT
ance of the paternal pattern, but there is likely to arise overattachment
for the child, projection upon him of conscious or unconscious ambitions
and ideals, to say nothing of the likelihood of ambivalent resentment and
rejection later if he does not turn out as anticipated. As Hutton (1935,
p. 138) well remarks, "A child adopted because the adopting mother's
affections are starved is going to suffer serious psychic damage unless the
latter has a very thorough knowledge of herself and her needs, and is
able to satisfy these by other means besides the care of the child."
This last point is particularly well taken, since it is important for the
single "woman, as it is indeed for others, to divide her emotional energy
among a number of outlets: work, recreation, religion, and the more inti-
mate attachments to other persons. Only in this way "will a proper balance
be struck among the varied motives of the normal man or woman. To
overload any particular object or person with too much affection is to
limit the outlets in other directions and in turn to restrict that essential
spread of interaction with other persons which is so important to nor-
mal personality growth and integration.
Objectification of work, Perhaps the greatest challenge to the single
woman, as to all women who seek outlets in work or other activity out-
side the home, lies in the need to objectify their interests and actions. As
we shall note in the next chapter, the chief asset in work lies in the fact
that it forces activity to be directed from the inner self toward some object
outside. It obliges one to focus one's attention and energy on the outside
world of other persons and physical things. And for the single woman
(as we noted for the divorced woman too) this is perhaps more impor-
tant than it is for the married woman who tries to combine work and
family life. Furthermore, objectification of work not only implies the
acquirement of skill and intellectual capabilities for handling the de-
mands of the job; if it is to serve the purpose we are discussing at this
point, it must also carry with it a part of the emotional and feeling life.
The most satisfying work for anyone is that which involves his deeper
interests, which permits an outlet not only for skill and intelligence but
for. emotions as well. Obviously, the-problem of the single woman in this'
connection is not different from that of any other worker, except that
for the single woman her other outlets are at best likely to be only par-
tially satisfying. If for no other reason than this, the single woman should,
if she can, take up a line of work which will give her this objectification
of activity and emotional satisfaction at the same time. For many women,
of course, as for many male workers, this ideal is hard to attain.
There has been little systematic study of the relation of a job to per-
sonality balance and satisfaction among single women, but we do have
sortie case histories, some autobiographical accounts, and certain other
data. Of the 1,200 single women in Davis's sample (all of them five years